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all the graces in prosody and collocation. After all this, it
may not be very easy to say how we are to find him out to be a
low man, or what marks can remain of the ordinary language
of conversation in the inferior orders of society. If there be
any phrases that are not used in good society, they will appear
as blemishes in the composition, no less palpably, than errors
in syntax or quality ; and, if there be no such phrases, the
style cannot be characteristic of that condition of life, the
language of which it professes to have adopted. All approxi-
mation to that language, in the same manner, implies a devia-
tion from that purity and precision, which no one, we believe,
ever violated spontaneously.

It has been argued, indeed (for men will urgue in support of
what they do not venture to practise), that as the middling and
lower orders of society constitute by far the greater part of
mankind, so, their feelings and expressions should interest
more extensively, and may be taken, more fairly than any
other, for the standards of what is natural and true. To this
it seems obvious to answer, that the arts that aim at exciting
admiration and delight, do not take their models from what
is ordinary, but from what is excellent; and that our interest
in the representation of any event, does not depend upon our
familiarity with the original, but on its intrinsic importance,
and the celebrity of the parties it concerns. The sculptor
employs his art in delineating the graces of Antinous or Apollo,
and not in the representation of those ordinary forms that
belong to the crowd of his admirers. When a chieftain
perishes in battle, his followers mourn more for him, than for
thousands of their equals that may have fallen around him.

After all, it must be admitted, that there is a class of persons
(we are afraid they cannot be called readers), to whom the
representation of vulgar manners, in vulgar language, will
afford much entertainment. We are afraid, however, that the
ingenious writers who supply the hawkers and ballad-singers,
have very nearly monopolised that department, and are
probably better qualified to hit the taste of their customers,
than Mr. Southey, or any of his brethren, can yet pretend to be.
To fit them for the higher task of original composition, it would
not be amiss if they were to undertake a translation of Pope or
Milton into the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of those children
of nature.